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and an intimate view disclosed 

of the editor of the Bursts and 
Duds page in action. Mr. Bliss, 
author of “Stop Me If You've 
Heard This One,” on page six, 
probably knows more jokes by their 
first names than any other resident 
of the Sheridan Square district of 
New York City. The story he tells 
is based on his experiences in 
reading several hundred thousand 
contributions to the Weekly's 
humorous page. 
7 


: THIS issue the curtain is lifted 


: Weekly makes no claims 
regarding the youthfulness of 
some of the contributions which 
attain print on the Bursts and 
Duds page. It can only hope that 
some of the jokes will be new to 
everybody, even though it is too 
much to hope that all of them will 
be new to somebody, let alone be- 
ing all new to everybody. Anyway, 
it’s fun to run into an old friend 
once in a while—try to think back 
to the very first joke you can re- 
member. Jokes have no family tree. 


CATANIA ANA aaa 


We know where Shakespeare got 
his plots, but we can never be cer- 
tain of the origin of the first wise 
crack about mothers-in-law. 

. . + 


oT often does this department 

sound the horn about some- 
thing that is to appear in future 
numbers of the Weekly. This week, 
however, we ask leave to announce 
two articles by Nathaniel Peffer, 
which will appear in the March 6th 
and March 13th issues, on “The 
Greatest Quarter Century in His- 
tory.” Mr. Peffer has summarized 
the world’s progress between 1900 
and 1925, which latter year is a 
suitable moment to look about in 
and take stock of human achieve- 
ment during a momentous twenty- 


five years. 
* ¢ 


} by the Weekly know if your 
post is putting on a radio 
night. And let us know a month 
ahead. And give the wave length. 
Station ALW signing off. Thank 
you. 





= proxying for 
appears on the scene with an- 
other contribution in the sweet po- 
tato vs. yam sweepstakes. W. D 
Huffman of Fowler, in the former 
State, deposes as follows: “Tech- 
nically there is no difference be- 
tween a yam and a sweet potato. 
But for an explanation of yams 
which will knock you for a row of 
cream cans I suggest that you make 
a journey down in the vicinity of 
my old home in southeast Texas, 
where yams were invented. Now 
creep stealthily up to the window 
of the log cabin of Uncle Rastus. 
You will see Uncle Rastus, with 
his kinky old head turned to a 
silver gray, seated at the head of 
the board table. Down each side 
is a row of shiny-eyed descendants, 
about eighteen in number, ter- 
minating in Aunt Hannah at the 
opposite end. At the zero hour 
this little army goes over the top 
in a vicious attack on a pan of 
baked possum and ‘yam taters’-— 
and then you will get your thrill 
and a lasting definition of yams.” 
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Was Here 
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A contemporary print shows the magnificent reception accorded Lafayette at Castle Garden, New York City, little 
more than a hundred years ago, when he began a visit lasting more than twelve months to the nation which he had 
done so much to help out of its swaddling clothes 


‘ 


FEW months more than an 
even century ago a somewhat 
portly, brown-wigged gentle- 
man with a slight limp, a 

veteran of the American Revolution, 
speaking English correctly but with 
an accent, arrived from France, by 
invitation of President James Monroe 
and Congress, to revisit America as 
the guest of the nation and its adopted 
son. He arrived August 15, 1824, and 
~ stayed until the following Septem- 
P. 


For more than twelve months the 
country was in continuous holiday. He 
visited every one of the twenty-four 
States, boasting 12,000,000 people; 
went over the old battlefields; renewed 
friendships with the surviving found- 
ers of the republic; met~ his Revolu- 
tionary comrades, himself the last liv- 
ing of Washington’s generals; par- 
ticipated in scores of public celebra- 
tions; made hundreds of speeches; 
partook of unnumbered rivaling din- 
ners; shook countless hands. 

_ In 1777, a tall, slender, red-headed, 
impetuous youngster, he had left wife 
and baby, friends, social position and 
an assured career, and thrown in life, 
fortune, security and comfort to help 
make ood the solemn declaration 
that these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, Free and Inde- 


By THOMAS J. 
MALONE 


pendent States.” He was then only 
nineteen years old. He had hardly 
begun to speak English. He became 
the friend and intimate of Washing- 
ton, his trusted aid, a military com- 
mander unfailing in judgment and 
leadership, champion of America’s 
cause in France, counselor and inter- 
mediary in the winning of that as- 
sistance from France that resulted in 
victory. With the admiration and 
affection of the new nation, numbering 
3,000,000 souls, he returned to his 
native land to continue there for many 
years an aggressive battle for the 
equality of men under law. 

His coming in 1824 was his fourth 
visit to the United States, but forty 
years had elapsed since the third one. 
He had expected to meet ae 
friends of the Revolutionary perio 
and, as a private citizen, view again 
the scenes of his youthful efforts in 
the war for independence. To his as- 
tonishment he found an entire nation 
waiting to welcome him, prepared to 
attest by every form of public demon- 
stration the love and gratitude in 
which he was held. America had not 


forgotten Lafayette. It is probably 
safe to say now that it never will. 
Never before had it given such ova- 
tions in one man’s honor. The Presi- 
dent and Congress, governors, mayors, 
delegations of citizens, received him 
with every mark of distinction and re- 
gard. Receptions, dinners, cavalcades, 
parades, processions of school chil- 
dren, of Revolutionary veterans, thun- 
derings of cannon from fort and vessel, 
reviews, reunions, balls, levees, jubi- 
lees, speeches, cheers, tears, fireworks, 
torch-bearings, sightseeings, corner- 
stone layings! His money was not 
good in America. His journeyings 
from one city to another, in barouche 
or steamboat—no railroads in those 
days—were conducted at the expense 
of his hosts. He made the grand 
round: New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, and 
points between. Sixty-seven years 
old, he stood it all like the veteran he 
was — delighted, gracious, _ tactful, 
seemingly always saying the right 
word, never doing the wrong thing: 
With him came his son, George 
Washington Lafayette, who as a hoy 
in his teens had been entrusted to the 
care of Washington at Mt. Vernon 
during the Revolution in France, and 
his secretary, Auguste Levasseur, 
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During his tour, Lafayette visited Andrew Jackson, soon to be President, at 

Jackson’s home in Tennessee. A print made at the time shows startlingly the 

short stature of the famous Frenchman compared to that of Old Hickory, him- 
self a veteran of the Revolution 


whose published journal contains 
much detail about the tour that fol- 
lowed. 

Few of the men Lafayette had 
known as leaders in the American 
Revolution were living, but he visited 
former President John Adams, then 
eighty-nine years old, at his home in 
Quincy, Massachusetts; former Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson, eighty-one, at 
Monticello, Virginia; and former 
President James Madison at Montpe- 
lier, Virginia. President Monroe 
greeted him on his arrival in the capi- 
tal and Monroe’s successor, John 
Quincy Adams, made him a guest at 
the White House and, in a notable 
address, bade him farewell on his de- 
parture for France. Henry Clay, An- 
drew Jackson and Daniel Webster 
were among those of the newer gen- 
eration in public life to pay him re- 
spect. 

In those days, “we, the people of the 
United States,” could still recall vivid- 
ly the events of the Revolution. That 
was why, perhaps, it had not yet come 
to be considered crude and in ill-taste 
to voice emotion in public, either per- 
sonal or patriotic. Speeches were 
weighted with phrases that today seem 
pompous and_ grandiloquent, with 
many a reference to liberty, human 
rights, constitutional government, 
monarchial despotism and the like. 
The United States took their inde- 


pendence (‘“its,” after 1865) con- 
sciously and insistently, not wearing 
it like an old coat. They talked of it 
much, instead of accepting it tacitly, 
as we do today, as a matter of course. 
Liberty was written, and spoken, with 
a capital “L.” It had been fought for. 

We find the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania thus addressing its guest in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, a city 
of 120,000: 

“General Lafayette: The citizens of 
Pennsylvania behold with the most in- 
tense feeling and exalted regard the 
illustrious friend and companion of 
Washington. With sentiments of the 
highest veneration and gratitude, we 
receive the early and great benefactor 
of the United States, philanthropist 
and patriot of both hemispheres. The 
sincere and universal joy which your 
arrival has diffused over the nation is 
nowhere more deeply or enthusiasti- 
cally felt than in Pennsylvania, whose 
fields and streams are rendered mem- 
orable by your achievements, whose 
citizens were the followers of your 
standard and the witnesses of your 
sacrifices and toils in the defense of 
American Liberty. The eventful 
scenes of your useful life are engraven 
on our hearts.” 

New York, with its 140,000 people, 
extended itself in welcome. Fifty 
thousand persons lined the streets as 
the cavalcade passed. The spirit of 
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the occasion is suggested by these 
verses sung to Lafayette by pupils in 
one of the schools which he visited: 


Welcome, Hero, to the West, 
To the land thy sword hath blest! 
To the country of the Free 
Welcome, Friend of Liberty! 


Grateful millions guard thy fame, 
Age and youth revere thy name; 
Beauty twines the wreath for thee, 
Glorious Son of Liberty! 


Tears shall speak a nation’s love 
Whereso’er thy footsteps move, 
By the choral pean met— 
Welcome, welcome, Lafayette! 


The welcomes by school children 
especially pleased the General. How 
many family traditions are cherished 
warmly in America today of great- 
grandmothers or great-great-grand- 
mothers who had been kissed by La- 


fayette! There may even be grand- 
mothers still living who were so 
kissed! 


At Hartford, Connecticut, he was 
greeted by “an assemblage of children 
of about eight hundred, the misses all 
dressed in white, wearing badges with 
the motto, ‘Nous vous aimons, Lafa- 
yette’.” One of the children presented 
a gold medal enclosed in a paper con- 
taining verses. One stanza read: 

Monmouth’s field is rich with bloom, 

Where thy warriors found their tomb. 

Yorktown’s heights resound no more 

Victor’s shouts or cannon’s roar; 

Yet our hearts record their debt, 

“We do love you, Lafayette!” 


In Boston, the procession in his 
honor passed between two lines of 
school children, eight to twelve, nearly 
three thousand in all, “the misses in 
white and the masters in white pan- 
taloons and blue spencers.” Shades 
of the dear departed, what is, or was, 
a “spencer”? On an arch over a 
Boston street was this greeting: 

The Fathers in glory shall sleep, 

Who gather’d with thee to the fight, 

Sut the sons will eternalby keep 

The Tablet of memory bright. 

We bow not the neck, 

We bend not the knee, 
But our hearts, Lafayette, 
We surrender to thee. 


Fulsome was the attention paid him, 
outspoken the expressions of affection, 
(Continued on page 14) 





An elaborate medal issued during the 
Lafayette tour showed busts of the 
Marquis and Washington 
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Why George Parish 
Quit Railroading 


_ ICKETS, please!” 
A husky young man swung 
down the rocking aisles of 


Oklahoma’s trains before the 
World War. 

His was a hero worship of Hill, of 
Harriman and other great men of the 
railroad industry, for he was rising 
fast in his profession. He had started 
only a few years before as a freight 
hustler on the station platform, thence 
to yard work, brakeman and conductor. 

His ambition went far beyond a con- 
ductorship, for he was young and 
learning well the game from freight 
hustling to—where? 

Well, the war came along. George 
Parish went overseas with Company 
G, 344th Infantry, 90th Division. 

The 90th lay along the southwestern 

joint of what was left of the St. Mihiel 
salient on the night of September 23, 
1918, one of those musty, glum nights 
when star-shells glow dull red and 
flares appear as veiled candles. 
_ The 90th needed information. To get 
it they needed German prisoners. To 
get the prisoners they assigned a squad 
of eight men from Company G to the 
job, and George Parish was one of the 
eight. The order was to secure sev- 
eral German officers or non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Out into the night went the eight. 
ey were surrounded but never sur- 





By RAYMOND 
FIELDS 


rendered. Against the outpost odds 
they battled, side arms, grenades—yes, 
bayonets. 

A German sergeant flung a potato 
masher at George Parish. He felt a 
twinge in his right leg as a spray of 
metal slivered the member. But 
George was still fighting, and a gre- 
nade from his own hand cut away the 
German’s face and he fell prone in his 
shellhole. George crept into the same 
shellhole. His adversary was dead. 

Of the eight Americans who com- 
posed the squad five were killed, and 
George and his two companions were 
wounded. They managed to worm 
their way back through the outposts 
and into their own lines. 

George dragged a leg. He went to 
the hospital. The leg was amputated. 

With the war over, minus a leg, 
Parish could not become a railway 
conductor again. His first dream was 
blasted. He drifted from occupation 
to occupation, marrying in the mean- 
time. 

Old Necessity was good to Parish. 
The dollars he made regularly were 
too few for a living for his enlarged 











George Parish was a railroad conductor be- 
fore the war, but when he returned with 
only one leg he had to give up that line of 
work. He took up the raising of hounds, 
hoping that it would allow him to eke out an 


existence. "Today he owns a farm and ken- 
nels worth more than $15,000 and ships his 
hounds all over the United States 


household. He had always been fond 
of hunting hounds, so he started a 
small kennel and began to raise dogs 
for sale. 

From time to time his kennels were 
enlarged until Parish discovered that 
he could make a good living at dog 
breeding in general, hound raising in 
particular, and that his lost leg was 
little handicap in this profession. 

Parish’s success can be read in the 
fact that two years ago he bought 
twenty acres of suburban land adjoin- 
ing Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. This 
plot is valued at $15,000—and there 
isn’t any mortgage on it. 

The Parish hounds are shipped to 
every part of the United States, are sold 
to the best connoisseurs of hound flesh, 
and wear ace show blue ribbons. One 
little hound mother alone has cashed 
in $5,000 for Parish. 

With finances pretty well in hand 
and a good stock of hound dogs, Parish 
is enjoying the life of a country gen- 
tleman. On his twenty acres there’s 
not a stalk of corn or a boll of cotton. 
Twenty acres are devoted to kennels, 
coops, training pens, a small garden 
and a large open-air space for romping. 

“Yes, this life suits me,” says 
Parish. “I got my ticket in the war, 


and here’s hoping that my stopovers, 
if any, will all be as good as they have 
been.” 
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“Stop Me If You’ve Heard 


dred-odd page masterpiece, “Han- 

dy-Book of Literary Curiosities” 

(which, by the way, is an invalu- 
able reference source for all those who 
would dash off bits of wit and wisdom 
under the pretense that they are orig- 
inal), I find the following: 

“Perish those who have said our 
good things before us.”—-St. Jerome. 

“Nothing is now said which has not 
already been said.”—Terence. 

“There is no new thing under the 
sun.”—Eeclesiastes I, 9. 

“All has been said, and one comes 
too late after the seven thousand years 
in which men have lived and thought.” 
—La Bruyére. 

“Him who does not imitate the an- 
cients, none will imitate.”—Boileau. 

“The most original writers are the 
greatest thieves.”—Byron. 

Good! When next the Bursts and 
Duds department of your Weekly re- 
ceives a letter the general tenor of 
which is, “Hey, you big bum, that joke 
at the top of your page in the issue 
of the umpty-umpth is one that my 
great-grandfather fell out of his crib 
laughing at,” I shall, provided my cor- 
respondent encloses a stamped self- 
addressed envelope, sit down and write 
right back at him, learnedly quoting 
St. Jerome, Terence, Ecclesiastes, La 
Bruyére, Boileau, Byron, and a few 
others whom I can undoubtedly find in 
the Handy-Book if I care to take the 
trouble. : 

By way of introducing myself, I may 
say that if your Weekly followed the 
customary publisher’s practise of run- 
ning blurbs on its articles—a practice 
which, thank Heaven, your Weekly 
does not indulge in, the blurb on this 
particular one would probably read 
something like this: 

“Mr. Bliss has for some years been 
conducting the Bursts and Duds page, 
reading an average of some five thou- 
sand or more jokes a week. Because 
of lack of space, not more than one 
out of ‘a couple of hundred of these 
can be accepted. The editors regret 
that the remainder do not meet with 
the immediate requirements of the 
magazine. Their return does not in- 
dicate a lack of merit.” 

That last has a familiar ring. I 
get rejection slips myself—billions of 
them. 

Several questions naturally arise. 
Who sends in all these jokes and all 
this short verse? How do they think 
them up? How do you know which 
ones are original? 

The second question is the easiest to 
answer, the reply being: “I’m hanged 
if I know.” Also the answer to the 
third: “I don’t.” In regard to that 
one, let me refer to the Handy-Book 

again—for the last time, I trust. On 
page 929, under the caption of “Puns 
and Punning,” we find the foliowing 
attributed to that ancient Grecian 
jokester, Hierocles: 

“A one-eyed doctor greeted a patient 
with, ‘How are you?’ ‘As you see,’ 


Tez S. Walsh’s eleven-hun- 


By TIP BLISS 


replied the latter. ‘Then,’ said the 
physician, ‘if you are as I see, you are 
half dead.’ ” 

All right. In last week’s bale of of- 
ferings for Bursts and Duds occur>-d 
the following, submitted by a contribu- 
tor from Illinois: A motorist, driving 
at dead of night and without lights, 
runs down a pedestrian. “How are 
you?” cries the driver, anxiously. “I’m 
just as you see me,” replies the in- 
visible victim from under the car. 
“Well, that’s that,” says the automo- 
bilist in a tone of relief, “I’m certainly 
“ you weren’t there at all to be 

it.’ 


ager once said that the colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady are sis- 
ters under their skins, but if these two 
jokes are not blood brothers, then the 
Siamese twins bore not the slightest 
relationship to each other. A couple 
of thousand years have intervened be- 
tween Hierocles and the gentleman 
from Illinois, but that same old joke 
has persisted through the centuries, 
garnished a bit, to be sure, with the 
scent of gasoline and the honk of the 





THE IMMORTALS 


Regardless of merit or demerit, these 
jokes, by the frequency with which they 
have been contributed to the editor of 
the Bursts and Duds page, seem.to ap- 
peal most to the risibles of Weekly 
readers. No one of the following has 
been submitted less than a score of 
times, and some have been sent in a 
hundred times or more. 


Man reading bootblack’s sign, “Shine 
inside”: “He’s crazy; I want mine 
shined on the outside.” 





Waiter: “And how did you find your 
steak, sir?” 
Diner: “Oh, I just poked the potato 


aside and there it was.” 





First Drunk: “Do you know Bill?” 
Second Drunk: “No, what’s his 
name?” 

First Drunk: “Who?” 


“I dunno.” 


Second Drunk: 





Suspicious Wife: “Who’s Sweetheart 
Sallie?” 
Husband-who-talks-in-his-sleep: “Oh, 
er, that’s a racehorse I had a bet on.” 
“Well, you tell your racehorse to stop 
writing you letters on pink note paper.” 





Judge: “Well, what 
here now?” 

Fresh Prisoner: 
to get the time.” 


Judge: “Thirty days.” 


are you doing 


“I just dropped in 











This One” 


motor horn, yet essentially unchanged. 
And who knows in what form it will 
be served two thousand years from 
now? 

At that, I think 
some. 

Certainly Illinois cannot be accused 
of cribbing. There is a tradition that 
there are only seven original jokes in 
the world, and, if that is the case, we 
are bound to have duplications. Prob- 
ably what Pat and Mike and He and 
She are saying to each other today 
was current dialogue between Gaius 
Antoninus and Julius Scribus in the 
Portal of the Temple of Bacchus, and 
earlier than that between Pooh and 
Bah, those witty men-about-town of 
ancient Egypt. 

But, if the fundamental idea lying 
back of jokes does not change, the set- 
ting of the story does. Lying beside 
me as I am writing this is a copy of 
a comic weekly of the middle nineties, 
a reasonably sad affair, judging from 
modern standards, so I shall not run 
the risk of a libel suit from the heirs 
and assignees of that defunct publica- 
tion by naming it. However, glancing 
through its columns, we find that the 
topics which stirred the facial muscles 
of the preceding generation (and of a 
good many of ourselves, for that mat- 
ter) were: 

Mothers-in-law; the Saturday night 
bath; bicycles; balloon sleeves and 
bloomers; woman suffrage; various ar- 
ticles of diet, such as pickles, strong 
cheeses, sauerkraut and prunes; blow- 
ing out the gas; Englishmen of the 
silly-ass type (and practically no other 
kind was known then); and angry 
wives armed with rolling pins. 

Today I have just opened the current 
week’s batch of Bursts and Duds. Of 
the first handful to be sorted, I find 
most of the wit and humor to hang on: 

Radio; bobbed hair; prohibition (in- 
cluding all its side issues of concealed 
flasks, synthetic gin and_ crooked 
agents); high taxes and other matters 
bearing more or less directly on the 
war, with a scattering of straight war 
anecdotes; clever sayings of children 
(all warranted to be true, by the way); 
automobiles and airplanes; one-piece 
bathing suits; divorce. 

But, at that, are we growing more 
sophisticated? There appear to 
more possibilities for subtlety in the 
radio than in the fact that certain of 
our fellow-citizens are popularly sup- 
posed to bathe but once a week, a 
greater delicacy in automobiles than 
in. Limburger cheese, fewer crudities 
in bobbed hair than in a rural visitor 
asphyxiating himself in a_ swell city 
hotel. 

But wait. 
Duds, 1924: 

“What did you say to that girl in 
the one-piece bathing suit?” 

“T admire thigh costume.” 

And in the periodical of 1896: 

“IT notice you were speaking to that 
young lady wearing plush bloomers.” 

(Continued on page 15) 


it has improved 


Submitted to Bursts and 
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Here Uncle Sam sits in his back yard garden looking out over a tropical sea—the waterfront at Miami, Florida, in 
mid-winter. Yachts are as common here as flivvers in Detroit 


Nine Ideas 7hat Work 


city through which pass each 

winter thousands of pleas- 
ure-hunting or comfort-seeking resi- 
dents of other States. Here, where its 
influence is bound to extend far beyond 
the borders of its own city and State, 
Harvey W. Seeds Post of The Amer- 
ican Legion has worked out many 
ideas which are valuable to the Legion 
at large. This article deals with nine 


IAMI is the San Francisco of 
Florida—a_ great, growing 


of the biggest ideas which have given 
it a living personality and have made 


it one of the leading organizations of 
its important city. 


1 Looking to the future, the officers 
e and members of Harvey W. 
Seeds Post realized the necessity of 
providing a burial place for those vet- 
erans less fortunate than themselves 
the men who would die without pro- 
vision for burial and consequently be 
interred in the potter’s field. The pot- 
ter’s field does not sound right for the 
men who gave to their country’s serv- 
ice years during which they might 





have been laying the foundation of a 
fortune. 

So the post contracted with a local 
cemetery for a plot of one hundred 
graves for $5,000. The price was fair, 
rather on the low side, in considera- 
tion of the fact that it was a Legion 
enterprise. And the post knew that it 
could pay out the obligation over a 
term of years if necessary. 

After the contract had been made 
and closed on the instalment payment 
plan, a committee from the post ap- 

(Continued on page 11) 








Coconuts grow as thick as plums on these palm trees lining the boulevard along Biscayne Bay at Miami, Florida. 
ionnaires gave away thousands of coconuts with the bark on as souvenirs at the Legion’s New Orleans convention in 1922 
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OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


An Anonymous Letter 


_ Weekly is in receipt of the following communica- 
tion from a reader in New York City: 

You request readers to fully express their opinion so I am 
going to make an observation or two. 

In the first place I note the Legion’s 1925 legislative objec- 
tives which eall for money, not in thousands but in millions. 

The Evening World has a dispatch from Washington: “Ap- 
propriations of $405,700,000 for the Veterans Bureau, and $24,- 
000,000 for the Shipping Board,” ete., ete. This latter institu- 
tion is a standing joke and a source of permanent graft. 

Year after year since 1918 there are appropriations running 
into hundreds of millions for Veterans Bureaus, hospitals, voca- 
tional training, ete. What I want to ask is are there no sol- 
diers ever discharged as cured? It seems to me the appropria- 
tions are increased every year instead of decreased. Where do 
you suppose all these hundreds of millions come from, with 
never ending possibilities? They come from the pockets supplied 
by the mental and physical efforts of the common people, gen- 
erally and euphoniously styled the “intelligent American voter” 
—if you say it in a hurry. 

So when, I want to know, is the never ceasing grind of sup- 
plying hundreds of millions of dollars for appropriation graft- 
ers ever going to stop? When will the millstone of money, 
money, still more money be lightened from the people’s neck? 
The next day after the happy New York shouting I was pre- 
sented with my Federal income tax blank to remind me that I 
am an intelligent American voter and boob taxpayer. 

I suppose if I signed my name I'd have the Legion after 
me for disloyalty to the Stars and Stripes. 

Very truly, 
JUST MR. READER 

The Weekly has no information which will support our 
correspondent’s statement that the Shipping Board is “a 
source of permanent graft.” The Weekly has been out- 
spoken on the subject of public graft, and has published 
more actual facts about graft and wartime profiteering 
than all the other magazines in America combined. It has 
not overlooked the Shipping Board, which had some bad 
spots in its war record. The Weekly does not believe there 
is graft in the Shipping Board now, but if this correspond- 
ent or anyone else who does will give us facts the Weekly 
will print them. 

Concerning the Veterans Bureau and its $405,700,000 
appropriation the Weekly does have information. Vet- 
erans Bureau appropriations for the past five years have 
been: 1921, $406,700,000; 1922, $423,000,000; 1923, $437,- 
400,000 ; 1924, $349,000,000; 1925, $405,700,000. The present 
appropriation would have been the lowest on the list but for 
The American Legion. Last year the Legion obtained the 
passage of the Adjusted Compensation Bill, benefiting 
4,500,000 veterans, the Reed-Johnson Bill, benefiting 100,000 
disabled veterans and dependents of veterans who are dead, 
and a bill ordering the construction of additional modern 
hospitals for veterans. These three bills added about 
$103,500,000 to the Veterans Bureau’s financial responsi- 
bilities, and this $103,500,000 is included in the appropria- 
tion of $405,700,000. Here is the way this money will be 
spent: 

Thirty-five millions will go to keep up the hospitals and 
provide medical and surgical treatment and nursing care 
for the men who need it. Under the new law the Legion 
got passed last year any sick veteran of any war since 
1897 is entitled to free treatment in a government hos- 
pital, whether his disability was caused by his military 


EDITORIAL 
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service or not. Nearly 28,000 World War veterans are now 
in hospitals. This is 5,000 more than were there six 
months ago. Last year there were 21,115 new admissions 
to hospitals and 39,008 re-admissions of veterans who had 
been in hospitals before and were returning for additional 
treatment. Last year 1,391 veterans were discharged from 
hospitals as cured and 23,691 as improved or apparently 
cured. 

Thirty-eight millions will go to carry on the job of voca- 
tional training whereby battered wrecks of war are taught 
to be self-sustaining citizens. There are 32,704 men now in 
training. More than 83,000 have been graduated, and 
ninety-five percent of them have made good or are making 
good at their new trades and professions. 

One hundred and twenty-seven million dollars will be 
paid over in compensation to disabled veterans and to the 
widows, dependent parents and orphaned children of men 
who have died. 

Sixty-two millions are called for by the “bonus” law. 
Twelve millions of this will go to pay the cash claims of 
veterans who had $50 or less coming and the dependents 
of deceased veterans. Fifty millions go into the reserve 
fund to pay the insurance certificates of veterans who die. 

Ninety-eight millions go to make up the deficit in the 
War Risk Insurance account. Veterans are still entitled 
to carry their War Risk Insurance at war rates. This is 
$98,000,000 a year cheaper than cost, and the Government 
has to make up the loss. 

Forty-five million, seven hundred thousand dollars de- 
fray the cost of running the vast Veterans Bureau machine 
which carries on all the activities which the foregoing 
services envision. The Veterans Bureau employs 30,000 
persons, and has offices, hospitals, training schools scat- 
tered throughout the country. 

These items make up the $405,000,000. It is part of 
the Legion’s job to see that it is properly expended—that 
the veterans receive one hundred cents’ worth of service for 
every dollar of this public money. The Legion spends 
$80,000 a year maintaining a rehabilitation service which 
keeps an eye on every Bureau activity just for this purpose: 

The tax gatherer is ever unpopular. Taxes are always 
regarded as too high; that is a chronic condition of human 
nature. Taxes in the United States, however, are not high 
by any standard of comparison which is of value. They 
are lower than those of any other first-class power, and 
they are decreasing and not increasing. Our correspondent 
will probably pay one-third less income tax this year than 
he did last year, and next year doubtless will see a further 
reduction. The American Legion is for economy in gov- 
ernment and is working by practical means to that end. 
But it is not for economy at the expense of disabled sol- 
diers or the widows and orphans of those who have given 
their lives for their country. In raising an American Le- 
gion Endowment Fund of $5,000,000 to insure that for 
many years to come those to whom the nation owes a pri- 
mary obligation shall be cared for, the Legion holds in 
devotion the principles of true justice which always prevail 
against catchword economy. In this stand the Legion 
thus far has had the support of the country, including 
taxpayers. 

oe + & 


The Vermont man who captured a patient that had 
escaped from an insane asylum by tripping him threw a 
wild party. 

oe  & 


Many a baseball manager is now spending his time 
wondering how he is going to recharge some of his run- 
down batteries this spring. 

% = & 

During 1924 more than $117,000,000 was spent in this 
country for rouge and powder. 
cosmeticulous care of their faces. 


Surely the women take 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


Recently I mentioned a Vermonter who drove in a 
sleigh twenty miles through snow drifts, and an Arkansan 
who rode horseback forty miles, to at- 


Hard to tend post meetings. It’s as cold in Min- 

Beat This nesota as in Vermont. A. C. W., his- 
torian of Eveleth (Minn.) Post, has a 

candidate. Eveleth is sixty miles north of Duluth. 


“It isn’t always easy,” writes A. C. W., “to do a hard 
day’s work, finish the chores and then go seven miles, 
especially in winter. But S. H., who runs a farm about 
seven miles from our clubrooms, has attended every 
meeting, both winter and summer, since August, 1920, 
when the post was first organized. 

A. C. W. thinks this “rather uncommon reliability and 
constancy.” 

No one will disagree with that view. So far the 
honors are certainly with Vermont, Arkansas and Minne- 
sota. The subject is individual examples of handicaps 
overcome, or sacrifices made, in loyalty to post service. 


Taps! Full military and world honors for Dr. 

Demenitroux, Frenchman! He was an expert in radium 

research. One of the unconquered dis- 

A Scientist of eases is cancer. But progress in cures 

Note Passes is being made with X-ray treatment. 

Demenitroux’s experiments in the action 

of the rays gave him a malady which led to a slow, agon- 

izing death. This he cheerfully faced. No service, no 

sacrifice, no death could have been more heroic than his 
in the war against the common enemy of mankind. 


Arthur F. Cutten is credited with winnings of ten mil- 
lion dollars or more in the Chicago grain market. That 
represents five million bushels of wheat 
at two dollars a bushel. Cutten never 
Market ploughed a furrow or reaped one bushel 

of wheat. He began as a clerk in a grain 
broker’s office. As a warning to the “outsiders” who think 
that they can gamble by mail as a side issue this “insider” 
states that he is not a believer in charts or market “dope” 
of any kind. 

Meanwhile, stocks have been booming in Wall Street. 
They say this is a sure sign of prosperity. The insiders, 
as soon as they see, and they are the first to see, that 
prosperity is coming, begin buying when prices are low 
in order to realize profits by selling when the public gets 
the news and begins buying at higher prices. That was 
the Cutten method. That is the old method. 

When the market goes down the insiders are “out” and 
the outsiders are “in.” The outsiders who have bought 
on margin, that is, by putting up a portion of the cost of 
the stocks and borrowing the rest, are then closed out and 
the insiders have the stocks again, cheap. Sometimes, too, 
the insiders are stung because the public does not come in 
and prosperity does not arrive. 

Bull market and bear market, the old story repeats it- 
self with a new crop of lambs for each shearing. There 
will always be speculation as long as men back their 
judgment in an energetic, expanding country. There must 

a stock exchange where demand and supply regulate 
price of stocks and bonds just as the price of vege- 
tables is regulated in the vegetable market or real estate 


Wool to 


Brokers rejoice in two million share days on the 
exchange. The more shares bought and sold the larger 
the brokers’ commissions, which is all they ask going and 
coming. Buying stocks and bonds to hold is an invest- 
ment and not a speculation. Buy in companies you know 
and that do not promise absurdly high dividends; buy 
outright, not on margin, and hold on. This is the advice 
that the brokers and the insiders will give you as a friend. 
It is what they do themselves against a rainy day. 

If you put your money in a savings bank your interest 
comes from the sound bonds that the banks buy, as guar- 
anteed by law. Before you try to imitate Cutten by stak- 
ing any of your hard-earned money in a gamble in grain 
get his start as a speculative expert in a grain broker's 
ofice. And before you have been at your apprenticeship 
for a year Cutten may have lost his millions even more 
quickly than he made them. 

I have a good deal more respect for men who grow 
grain than for those who gamble in it. And what counts 
is not the price in a gambling boom in the wheatpit but 
the price that the farmer receives for his crop. What 
counts is not the two million share days on the stock ex- 
change, but what the corporations, whose stocks are gam- 
bled in, are doing, and all the workers of the land are 
doing, to make the country healthily prosperous—and 
how far we are all sharing in that prosperity. 


Praise as well as blame; honor the good public servant 
as well as dishonor the bad! Willard Bartlett—I print 
his name in_ italics—was thirty-three 
Both Able years a judge. He closed his career as 
and Honest Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of 
New York State. His estate amounted 
to $43,000, or less than he had when he first went on the 
bench. Compare this with the fortunes that some big 
lawyers accumulate in private practice: 

One New York lawyer will not appear in court for less 
than $1,000 a day. The attorneys for Loeb and Leopold 
received over $100,000 for their services in saving these 
perverts from the death penalty. There are said to be 
scores of lawyers who make $100,000 a year or more and 
hundreds who make $50,000 a year or more. Few of 
their colleagues would credit any one of them with know- 
ing as much law as Bartlett did. 

If he had left the bench for private practice his ability 
and prestige would have assured him of fees, in six 
months, larger than his fortune upon his death. But he 
kept on in service on a fraction of what he could have 
earned in private practice. Men who disagreed with his 
decisions respected him. No one ever questioned his 
honesty. He might think sweet thoughts about duty done 
in his old age. His family were not left rich in money, 
but they are rich in a heritage of which they may be very 
proud. 


Some fanatics gathered recently at Patchogue, New 
York, on the day which they had calculated would see the 
end of the world. But the world fooled 


Not Yet them. It did not come to an end. They 
the End are not the only ones that the world 

fools. It is a very old and experienced 
world. It makes the biggest fool of anyone who thinks 


it owes him a living. 
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Psychological Stuff By Wallgren 
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A Pilgrimage East 0f Suez 


HE final arrangements for 

The American Legion tour of 

the Orient which have just 

been completed permit the 250 
Legionnaire tourists who are expected 
to make the trip to travel either on the 
Taiyo Maru of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Steamship Company, which sails from 
San Francisco on April 14th, or on 
one of three American liners which 
will sail from an American port about 
the same time. 

The sailing of the Taiyo Maru, which 
had been set for April 9th, as an- 
nounced in the December 12th issue of 
The American Legion Weekly, was 
ehanged to April 14th principally to 
make it possible for members of the 
Legion party to take an American 
liner if they so desired. Those plan- 
ning to take an American ship have a 
choice of The President Van Buren 
of the Dollar Line, which sails from 
San Francisco on April 11th; the 
President Taft, of the Pacific Mail 
Line, which sails from San Francisco 
on April 15th, and the President Grant 
of the Admiral Oriental Line, which 
sails from Seattle, Washington, on 
April 21st. 

The Taiyo Maru will arrive in Ma- 
nila on May 11th and sail from Manila 
for Hong Kong on May 17th. The 
American liners will arrive in Manila 
several days later than the Taiyo Maru, 
but in time to permit the assembling 
of the entire group of tourists for some 


Nine 


pealed to the board of county commis- 


sioners. The committee asked that the 
board take over the contract, and vol- 
unteered to agree—if the board would 
take it over—that only dependent vet- 
erans, who had no other place or 
means of burial than county funds 
would provide, should be buried in this 
plot of ground. 

The proposal appealed to the com- 
missioners as eminently fair. They 
were simply being asked to provide 
slightly better burial facilities for men 
who had earned a preference, but who 
under any circumstances would have 
to be taken care of by the county. So, 
without a dissenting vote, the county 
commissioners took over the contract. 

The tract is owned by the post; the 

is recorded in the name of Har- 
vey W. Seeds Post of The American 
Legion. The only condition attached 
is that promised by the post: Only 
dependent veterans of the World War 
will receive the benefit of these graves. 

“It is a plan which a Legion post 
anywhere can use successfully,” is the 
opinion of Charles A. Mills, past com- 
mander of Seeds Post. 


To sell the public on what the 

e post represents and on what the 
American Legion means, the post some 
time ago inaugurated the policy of 
holding monthly dinners for the Le- 
Gionnaires and their ladies, inviting to 


of the entertainment events which have 
been arranged by the Philippines De- 
partment of The American Legion. The 
American liners’ schedules will be as 
follows: 

President Van Buren, arrive Manila, 
May 14th and leave May 15th; Presi- 
dent Taft, arrive Manila, May 15th 
and leave May 19th; President Grant, 
arrive Manila, May 15th and leave 
May 18th. 

Arrangements for the tour were 
completed in accordance with instruc- 
tions given by the Saint Paul National 
Convention, which accepted an invita- 
tion extended to the national organiza- 
tion by the Philippines department of 
the Legion. Some difficulty was en- 
countered in getting steamship accom- 
modations for a sizable party at a 
rate low enough to insure success of 
the tour. The choice of the Taiyo 
Maru, on which most of the tourists 
are expected to travel, was determined 
by the fact that none of the three 
American lines was able to offer the 
same type of accommodations, and the 
rate offered for the Taiyo Maru rep- 
resents a saving of approximately $300 
as compared with the cost of traveling 
first class on the other ships, a factor 
which the national committee in charge 
of arrangements considered too large 
to be disregarded. 

The accommodations arranged for 
are technically second class, but on 
the Taiyo Maru these are what are 


known as “interchangeable rooms,’ 
more frequently used as first than as 
second class. 

The price of the tour on the Taiyo 
Maru, from the sailing date to the ar- 
rival back in San Francisco, is only 
$625, or less than $10 a day for the 
sixty-five days. The ship will be the 
home of the Legionnaires throughout 
the trip, including the stops at Manila 
and Hong Kong. The price includes 
shore excursions at all ports of call on 
the outward voyage and at Hong Kong. 
At Manila, where special arrangements 
will be made, the price quoted does not 
provide shore excursions, nor does it 
at the ports revisited on the return 
trip. Fees to stewards on board ships 
are not included, nor are such per- 
sonal items as laundry. 

Elaborate plans for entertaining the 
Legion tourists have been made by the 
Legion posts in Honolulu and in Chi- 
nese and Japanese cities to be visited. 

Passage for The American Legion 
tour may be booked through The Travel 
Department of The American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New York 
City, or through any office of The 
American Express Company. Those 
intending to go are urged to make 
their reservations immediately, first, 
because the size of the party may have 
to be limited, and also because the full 
list of reservations must be made in 
time to permit the diverting of the 
Taiyo Maru from her regular schedule. 


Ideas That Work 


(Continued from page 7) 


each dinner two or three prominent 
citizens of Miami, with their ladies. 

At any one of these dinners the 
program is the same as at all the oth- 
ers. There are two or three speakers, 
members of the Legion, who address 
the gathering on subjects taken from 
the Preamble to the Constitution of 
The American Legion. 

The guests consist of such people 
as the mayor, the president of the 
chamber of commerce, and presidents 
of various civic, fraternal, and labor 
organizations. 

“We want these folks to see the 
type of men who make up The Amer- 
ican Legion,” explains C. H. Reader, 
commander of the post. “We want 
them to appreciate that The American 
Legion’s principal purpose in Miami is 
to serve the community. 

“It is rather unusual, in a city as 
large as Miami, for the churches to 
pay much attention to a Legion post. 
But announcements of our affairs are 
made from the pulpits of practically 
every church in our city. That single 
accomplishment, with all that it con- 
notes, is sufficient to repay us for hav- 
ing the monthly dinners. And it is 
only one of the desirable results which 
we can trace back to the same source.” 


With a post membership in ex- 
e cess of four hundred, the average 
attendance at meetings of Seeds Post 


used to be from twenty to twenty-five 
members. On special occasions, such 
as the election of officers or the de- 
termination of a policy of extraordi- 
nary importance, from forty to fifty 
members would turn out. This was 
at the beginning of 1923. 

The incoming officers of the post 
realized that the big reason why Le- 
gionnaires did not come to their meet- 
ings was that the meetings did not 
eatch or hold their interest. They 
dragged somewhat, as is inevitable in 
a meeting which is not held to the 
most rigid parliamentary procedure. 
And even a _ strict parliamentarian 
cannot keep a membership from talk- 
ing too much and too long about unim- 
portant subjects unless he has some- 
thing in the nature of a gag rule to 
do it with. 

The meetings were not being con- 
ducted according to the ritual of the 
Legion. And the new officers, from 
their own activity in fraternal orders, 
realized the value of a ritual. So they 
began to use the manual in all meet- 
ings. 

By the close of 1923 the regular at- 
tendance at meetings was over 150. On 
special occasions, this runs up _ to 
somewhere above two hundred. And 
the attendance held up right through 
1924, and membership increased to 
over a thousand. , 

The officers of the post attribute this 
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almost entirely to adherence to the 
ritual. Once a member attends and 
sees the new order of things, he comes 
regularly. That is all there is to it. 


4 Getting behind activities which 
e the community needs, and espe- 


| cially those activities which are di- 


rectly in line with the spirit of The 
American Legion, has helped material- 
ly in establishing the post as a valua- 


| ble member of the community. More 


| important, 


it has helped the com- 


| munity. 


| formed by The 


An Americanism committee was 
American Legion. 
There were several other organizations 
interested in this work. So an Allied 
Citizenship Council was formed in 
Miami as an outgrowth of the Legion 


| post’s idea. 


The council employed paid instruc- 
tors, formed small classes, and taught 
citizenship. 

The expenses of the Allied Citizen- 
ship Council were subscribed in 1923 
by the interested organizations. Last 
year the expenses, $750, came from the 
Community Chest. 

The Community Chest itself was 
formed largely by reason of Harvey 
W. Seeds Post’s initiative. The post 
derives no income from this source. 
But it saw a need to adjust a haphaz- 
ard system of charity, and proposed 
the Community Chest as a means to 
co-ordinate the work. It pushed the 
idea until it was adopted, and Miami 
has been helped to that extent. 


3S A new clubhouse is being planned 
e for the post on ground which 
was given it by the city. Originally 
the idea was to use an old Shipping 
Board vessel which could be bought at 
a low price. The history of how the 
post obtained the choice site for its 
clubhouse when it gave up the boat 
idea, has previously been told in the 
Weekly. 

The main floor of the clubhouse will 
be devoted to stores and a large res- 
taurant, which will be leased by the 
post to private concerns. The second 


floor will be entirely American Legion. 


One-half of this floor will be a hall 
seating 1,500 people and the other half 
will be recreation rooms. 

The question which is now up for 
discussion is whether a $250,000 build- 
ing or a $500,000 building will be 
erected. If it is the smaller amount, 
then there will be three floors above 
the post’s floor, all devoted to rentable 
office space. If it is the larger amount, 
there will be six floors of rentable 
office space. 


No member is_ received into 

e Voiture 492 of the 40 and 8 on 
application. If a man asks for the 
privilege of applying he is told that 
this voiture does not accept applica- 
tions. 

The members of the 40 and 8 watch 
the members of the post with the ut- 
most care. Such points are kept in 
mind as: Is he active in the post? 
Does he work well on committees? 
Does he attend post meetings regu- 
larly? 

If a member of the post seems to 
measure up in all respects of Legion 
loyalty and activity, some member of 
the voiture proposes him for member- 
ship in the 40 and 8. If the voiture 
agrees, the man is elected to member- 
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ship and notified to that effect. If he 
fails of election he never hears of it. 

And there is no slumping back after 
a man has made the grade. The voi- 
ture requires a member to hold to his 
post obligations. 


Since Miami is the center of pop- 

e ulation of Southeastern Florida, 
Harvey W. Seeds Post feels a respon- 
sibility toward the Legion in the 
smaller communities of the neighbor- 
hood. It extends a helping hand to 
these smaller posts—actively, not sim- 
ply by lending its moral support. This 
outfit has been instrumental in reviv- 
ing two dead posts and in organizing 
two new posts. And at this writing 
it has another post in process of being 
hatched. 

Whenever the post goes forth to be 
of service to one of its smaller neigh- 
bors it goes in force. It takes along 
the post drum and bugle corps and 
from forty to fifty other Legionnaires. 
The ladies of the Auxiliary accom- 
pany them, and any other ladies of 
Legion families who may not belong to 
the Auxiliary. 


After running its entertainment 

e program along the haphazard 
lines which distinguish this part of 
many posts’ activities, Harvey W. 
Seeds Post adopted a policy of holding 
its entertainments down to a limited 
number of major affairs. No small 
proposals are entertained for even a 
moment, and no _ out-of-the-ordinary 
plans for raising a few dollars. The 
post now has its regular yearly events, 
and no others. 

“The first advantage of this policy,” 
explains one of the men most active 
in the post, “is that it removes from 
discussion any entertainments which 
are either questionable or opportunistic. 

“But the second, and far more im- 
portant advantage, is that this policy 
does away with constantly hounding 
citizens to contribute to this, to buy a 
ticket to that.” 

The first event is the Legion Follies. 
This comes in April every year. In 
the cast are from 150 to 200 people. 
It plays three nights to packed houses 
and clears about $3,500 for the post 
treasury. 

Next is the Fourth of July Dance. 
Last Fourth this was held at Coral 
Gables Country Club, where the floor 
is in the open, surrounded by coconut 
palm trees. The attendance was large, 
and the post treasury netted between 
$400 and $500 from it. 

On Labor Day The American Le- 
gion and the American Federation of 
Labor join hands in a barbecue and 
monster demonstration. There is a 
parade, a field day meet, and a junk 
race which has become famous 
throughout Florida—of it more later. 
Afterward there is a dance. 

Admission to the affair is one dollar, 
which includes everything. The Le- 
gion and the Federation share every- 
thing alike, both work and proceeds. 
Labor Day of 1924 netted the Legion 
treasury $1,700 as its share of the 
profits. 

The junk race is an automobile race 
in which all entrants must pledge 
themselves to sell their automobiles for 
$75 to the first person to offer this 
amount. It is, of course, a motor 
variant of the time-honored selling 
plate events of the turf. 
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Aside from the Follies, the Fourth 
of July Dance, and the Labor Day 
Joint Celebration, the Legion in 
Miami goes after money from only one 
other outside source. This is not an 
entertainment, but Poppy Days which 
are held for the two days preceding 
Memorial Day. The sale of poppies 
makes about $1,500 for the post’s re- 
lief fund. And this money is used for 
relief purposes only. 

The post holds three other public 
ceremonies every year. On Memorial 
Day the Grand Army of the Republic 
has a ceremony at the cemetery, while 
the Legion has a ceremony in a city 
park. In the afternoon the Legion 
decorates the graves of all veterans of 
all wars. 


9 Last Memorial Day the post un- 
e veiled the base of a monument 
which, when completed, will have cost 
the post between $25,000 and $30,000. 
An ingenious design permits the mon- 
ument to be erected part by part year 
after year, and at all times to 
sightly and dignified. 

The base, which was completed last 
year and paid for, is thirty-two feet 
square; out of it comes a solid con- 
crete shaft sixteen feet high. Out of 
this shaft comes an iron “‘agstaff sev- 
enty-five feet high. Arrangements 
have been made with the sexton of 
the cemetery to raise the colors every 
morning and lower them every eve- 
ning. 

Each year, until this part of the 
monument is completed, the post will 
unveil a life-size figure on each corner 
of the base: Soldier; sailor; marine; 
nurse. Then, on the four corners of 
the shaft will be shown, in all prob- 
ability, four heads. From time to time 
either bronze tablets with the names 
of deceased members of the post will 
be fastened to the sides of the shaft, 
or else a marble slab will be set in 
each side on which a stonecutter can 
engrave the names of departed com- 
rades. 

There is no reason, of course, why it 
has to be done on a basis of $25,000 
or $30,000. The same idea might well 
be modified to fit the needs of a small 
post which has perhaps but a few hun- 
dred dollars to spend in this way each 
year. 
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at a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 








LEGION RADIO 











Brief announcements of radio programs to be 
broadcast by Legion posts will be published in 
this column. Notices of proposed programs 
should be sent to the Weekly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure 
to give the wave length. 


Arlington Radio Broadcasting Station, Hot 

rings, Arkansas, KTHS (374 meters) will 
broadcast Thursday night, March 5, program by 
Arkansas Department of The American Legion. 
Addresses on the Endowment Fund Campaign 
by O. L. Bodenhamer, Mrs. Ruth McCurry 
Brown, Joe Morrison, Mrs. J. S. Jenkins and 
Claude A. Brown. 

Qhio Department State-wide Radio Night, 
starting 9 p. m. (Eastern standard time), 
March 16th. Addresses by National Com- 
mander James A. Drain and others will be 
broadcast from Station WLW (Crosley Station, 
Cincinnati, 422 meters) and relayed from other 
stations using various wave lengths. All of 
Ohio's 500 Legion posts will meet to listen in 
on this program. At a zero hour each post 
will report by telegraph to department head- 
quarters, established temporarily for the night 
i Cincinnati, the percentage of paid-up mem- 

attending its radio meeting, the total 
r in attendance, including visitors, and 
Derecentage of increase over the member- 














HORIZONTAL 
1—Only Safety Razor that 
strops itself. 
7—To take, to grab (Slang). 
8—To place. 
10—Insures entire satisfac- 
tion (Abbr.). 


12—Free from stain, spotiess 
13—Best Card. 

14—Neither. 

15—wWithout effort. 
18—Cease. 

20—Shaving instrument. 





























ship of March 16, 1924, 
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Garmeats so beautiful milady can’t 
Tesist’em. Dresses, sweaters, under- 
things—all values, all made of FOX- 
TEX SILK-KNIT FABRICS, all guaran- 
teed. 90°7, repeat business. $100 a week 
at the start. me choice territories open 
-—y for district managers. Write. 


FOX TEXTILE CORPORATION | 
504 East 10th St., Dept 10 Erie, Pa, | 


pKe ts 





b our factory ‘1 
Easily sold. Over one million sat- 
isfied wearers. No capital or experience 
uired. Largesteady income. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted, Write For Free 
MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 564 B’way, New York 


VERTICAL 
2—Utilize, 
3—L pon 
4—Securit 


6—Unit. 
8—Daily pleasure for men 
when right razoris used. 
9—This cleans easily (Abbr .) 
10—Tayern 
l1l—Sharpens (as @ razor 
blade.) 


16—Safety Razor (Abbr.) 

17—Abbreviation for each 

8—In that manner or degree. 

19—Initials of famous presi- 
dent. 


Send solved puzzle, together with 25 cents, te A. 
S. R. Co., 658 Ist Ave., N. Y¥., and receive under 
our introductory offer a handsome utility knife— 
retail value 50 cents, This offer expires Mar. 31, 1925. 
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Chase Pain Away 
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with Musterole 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musteroleis also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








! 99 
Sixty berries buys this new Corona with 

standard keyboard—for either office or 
personal use. Buy on 
easy terms if you like. 
Your name on a post 
card will bring you all 
the dope. 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
132 Main St. Groton, N. Y. 
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selling elegant, individual, dis- 
W jij 80 Honor Their Maker.” Direct 


tinctive, tailored shirts. Exclusive | 
VO f 
\\ WY Uf from our large, airy mills to wear- 
S Qpier. Out of ordinary values. Tremen- 
Se dous demand. Big repeat business. 


That’s the average of our men 

7 > “* 
>— Gi if patterns. “‘Tailored on Honor 
We deliver for you. Not sold in 


. No capital or experience required. Write 
J. W. HEITJAN, Gen. Mgr., CHICAGO SHIRT ad 





124 Chicago Shirt Building, Chicago, tf. 
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Wanted—Railway Postal Clerks 


$133 to$192Month QE eeeee= 
Boys—Men @ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
18 up e Dept. B-189, Rochester, N. Y 
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Lafayette—He Was Here 


(Continued from page 4) 


gratitude and remembrance. Flowers 
were strewn before him, wreaths ten- 
dered him, gifts of many kinds made 
him—relics of Revolutionary battles, a 
live fawn, geese, bows and arrows, 


what not. Badges and medals, hand- 
kerchiefs, women’s gloves, bore his 
portrait. As he proceeded, the en- 


thusiasm grew rather than lessened. 
Cities strove to surpass one another in 
munificence and variety of welcome. 
Along his route villagers and country 
folk lined the roads to see the friend 
of Washington, to hear his voice and 
grasp his hand. Revolutionary war- 
riors recalled incidents of Brandywine, 
Valley Forge, the campaign in Vir- 
ginia, Yorktown. He laid _ corner- 
stones of monuments to Greene and 
Pulaski, to the men of Bunker Hill, 
visited colleges, reviewed militia. 

Everywhere he spoke—always brief- 
ly, affectionately, modestly, emphasiz- 
ing his love for the United States and 
his faith in their future as exemplar 
of liberty among the nations. It was 
the era of proposing toasts—a prac- 
tice almost extinct in the America of 
today—formal, ponderous, dignified 
toasts; and one wonders, reading the 
accounts of his tour in newspapers 
and journals of the time, whether the 
General did not cannily take refuge, 
in the strain of much speech-making, 
in the accepted privileges of the toast 
proposer. One finds him getting by 
frequently at dinners and receptions, 
after having been addressed by digni- 
taries with oratory and eulogy—‘Ven- 
erable sir” and “Our distinguished 
guest”—through the resort of offering 
a toast. A few preliminary words of 
acknowledgment and greeting and 
then, presto, the toast! Here are some 
of the Lafayette toasts, illustrative of 
their wording and spirit: 


In New York: 

“The sacred principles for which we 
fought and bled—Liberty, equality and 
national independence: may every na- 
tion of the earth, in adopting them, 
drink a bumper to the old Continental 
Army.” 

At a public dinner in Boston: 

“The city of Boston, the Cradle of 
Liberty: may its proud Faneuil Hall 
ever stand a monument to teach the 





| world that resistance to oppression is 
|a duty, and will, under republican in- 


stitutions, become a blessing.” 

At Salem, Massachusetts: 

“To the town of Salem: may her 
increasing prosperity more and more 
evince the blessings of popular insti- 
tutions, founded on the sacred basis 
of natural and social rights.” 

At Portsmouth, New Hampshire: 

“To the town of Portsmouth: may 
the blessings of republican institutions 
furnish a refutation of the mistakes 
and selfish sophistry of European des- 
potism.” 

And another: 

“To the state of Tennessee, and 
Nashville, its capital: may our heri- 
tage of Revolutionary glory be forever 
united to the unfading laurels of the 
last war, and thus form a perpetual 
bond of union between all parts of the 
American confederation.” 


Wordy, stilted, academic, you say? 
Not to men of that day, who had 





fought for the taste of the wine of 
freedom. 

How was the visitor dressed? He 
appeared before the people of Boston 
in “Nankin pants, swans-down vest, 
blue broadcloth coat with gilt buttons, 
and a common beaver hat, and plain 
shoes on his feet—without any insig- 
nia of rank or office on his person.” 

This is as told by a New Hampshire 
man, A. A. Parker, editor of a Con- 
cord newspaper at the time and an aid 
on the staff of the governor of his 
State. It is Mr. Parker who has left 
one of the best stories of the Lafayette 
tour, one in which the joke is largely 
on himself. 

When the time approached for the 
General, by arrangement, to visit New 
Hampshire, the governor sent Mr. 
Parker to meet Lafayette in Boston 
and escort him to Concord. Parker set 
out with three conveyances—a hand- 
some barouche drawn by four horses, 
to carry the General, another equipage 
for his party and a third vehicle for 
baggage. On arriving in Boston, he 
learned that the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, desirous of treating the Gen- 
eral with all possible respect, had ar- 
ranged a Massachusetts conveyance 
and escort to take him to the New 
Hampshire line. Parker could not very 
well object to this arrangement, nor 
could he get in touch with Concord for 
advice, there being no telegraph. 

After thinking it over, he decided 
the best course open to him was to 
drive back to the state line, ahead of 
the Lafayette party, and there await 
its arrival, ready to take it over and 
bring it with éclat into Concord. Be- 
fore starting he assented to the re- 
quest of a Revolutionary veteran, who 
had attended the Boston celebration, 
for a lift back toward his home up 
New Hampshire way. There was 
plenty of room; he was glad to do it. 

Parker and the veteran rode in the 
barouche. As they approached their 
first village, the town’s folk were gath- 
ered to a man to greet the great La- 
fayette. Had they not learned the 
program when Parker passed through 
in the other direction? Everything 


indicated that they were chock full of ° 


enthusiasm. 

They recognized Parker in the ad- 
vancing barouche. With him they saw 
a stranger, of about the age of La- 
fayette, well dressed and prosperous- 
looking, bearing himself with dignity. 
It must be the General. In a turmoil 
of embarrassment Parker stood up and 
shouted his explanation above the din 
—that it was not Lafayette, that La- 
fayette would be along soon. He added 
that, while he did not have the na- 
tion’s guest, he did have with him a 
brother in arms of that hero, one who, 
he did not doubt, deserved and would 
receive the applause of his fellow 
countrymen so gathered. The crowd 
took it in good part and cheered the 
veteran generously, who stood up, 
bowing but saying nothing. 

Parker then realized what was be- 
fore him. He had to make that ex- 
planation, give that speech at a score 
of stopping places. It became some- 
what of a drag to him. But the sol- 
dier of the Revolution—he was having 
the biggest time since Yorktown. He 
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was delighted at the attention paid 
him and loath to leave when his get- 
ting-off place was reached. 

Lafayette was greatly amused at the 
adventure, Parker relates, and sug- 
gested that Parker, having done so 
well in speaking for him, continue to 
do so the rest of the way to Concord. 
But Parker had had enough. 

Some time before, Congress, in 
recognition of General Lafayette’s 
services to the new nation during the 
Revolution—he had spent freely of his 
personal fortune as well as given him- 
self—had voted him a i of $200,000 
and a township of public land to be 
selected by the President. The Presi- 
dent had designated land now the site 
of Tallahassee, Florida. According to 
Parker, who quizzed the General on 
yarious subjects, Lafayette told him 
that, “not caring to colonize it or sell 
it piece-meal,” he had sold it to capi- 
talists for $100,000. The government 
in France at the time was known to 
be none too friendly to Lafayette be- 
cause of his republican principles, and 
Parker hazarded a question as _ to 
whether there might not be danger of 
their confiscating it. To this Lafayette 
is said to have replied that he had de- 
posited the entire $300,000 in the 
United States Bank at Philadelphia, 
which was paying six percent interest 
on it. 


“Stop Me If You’ve Heard This One” 


(Continued from page 6) 


The nineteenth century editor, how- 
ever, did indulge in one sledge ham- 
mer blow to drive home his point of 
which no modernist would be ilty. 
After the word “Satan” he explained 
in parenthesis “(satin).” Maybe we 
are getting brighter after all. : 

I Seat be willing to bet—since this 
is a sporting proposition on which I 
shall probably never have to put up 
any actual cash—that any literate cit- 
izen could be imprisoned in a solitary 
cell for a number of years and, with 
absolutely no contact with the outside 
world except for a complete file of the 
contemporary humorous magazines, 

ges and columns, emerge with a 
airly clear and comprehensive idea of 
what had been going on in his country 
in the meantime. 

Let’s say, for instance, that my her- 
mit goes into retirement in 1917 and 
comes out in 1924, speaking to no one 
in the meantime and reading nothing 
but the funnies. 

When he is freed he will be able to 
tell you that a great war has been in 
progress in which practically the en- 
tire youth of America took part, ex- 
ent for certain persons of the Berg- 
doll stripe—and stripes; he will know 
that the Central Powers were knocked 
fora row of goals and that the Kaiser 

me an industrious and worthy 
woodchopper, and he will have a com- 
wehensive grip on that amazing new 
ngo that grew up in the trenches 
and on shipboard. 

He will be conversant with the 
pettecring scandals and the bitter 

it bloodless battles that were waged 
over adjusted compensation. He will 
have discovered that in his retirement 

country went dry (although not 
Particularly so, judging from the out- 
ote the jokesters) ; that the Younger 
ration, speaking comprehensively, 


’ 


Only two subjects, says Schouler, 
drew from him a word of dissent while 
here—the existence of slavery and the 
practice of solitary confinement in 
prison. The first was counter to his 
deepest convictions, and his own ex- 
perience as a political prisoner of the 
Prussians and the Austrians in the 
nineties had set him against the other. 

Amid the plaudits of the nation he 
left for France, September 8, 1825, in 
the frigate Brandywine furnished by 
the Government, newly completed and 
named in his honor. He had been a 
year and twenty-three days in America 
—thirteen months of assemblages, re- 
joicings, feastings, reunions, speech- 
makings. Washington’s journey from 
Mt. Vernon to New York and on to 
New England was comparable in en- 
thusiasm, but the crowds were neces- 
sarily smaller. A presidential “swing 
around the circle” in these days hardly 
compares with it, though more persons 
turn out—there are more of them to 
turn. 

Not often, even by century counts, 
is a man so welcomed and so honored 
within his lifetime by a whole people, 
and that a foreign one, as was Marie 
Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, 
Marquis de Lafayette—“apostle of 
human rights,” “knight of liberty,” 
“Nestor of the American Revolution,” 
“patriot of both hemispheres.” 


went mad over jazz, bobbed hair and 
midnight motoring parties; that there 
was a flurry over Coué and his day-by- 
day formula, that King Tut’s grave 
was excavated, that Dempsey used a 
number of husky gentlemen for swab- 
bing the canvas, that marks and other 
foreign currencies went considerably 
below tobacco coupons as legal tender, 
that movie actresses were getting a 
billion dollars a day or thereabouts, 
that reformers were trying to put 
cigarettes, risqué stories and other 
notorious evils out of existence, that 
people were riding through the air 
as a matter of course and talking 
through the same medium, that—that 
—oh, anyway, he will know everything 
worth knowing. 

So far, I’ve been talking a lot about 
the jokes that come in, but with never 
a word concerning their anonymous 
authors. Let’s be a bit more specific. 

To the hardened joke editor, all hu- 
manity is divided into two classes— 
amateur joke writers and professional 
joke writers. There are very likely 
some people who never write jokes at 
all, although that appears almost im- 
possible to believe after sifting 
through bales upon bales of manu- 
scripts. 

The amateur writers usually preface 
their contributions by the remark that 
they know the enclosed to be abso- 
lutely true and original, because it 
happened to themselves or to friends 





of theirs. As far as the truth of the 
story is concerned, this editor is not 
disposed to be picky-and-choosy. Pri- 
vately, he leans to the opinion that the | 
funniest things that are printed are| 
things that probably never did happen 
and very possibly never could happen. 
As to complete originality—well, there 
is the example of Hierocles and the 
Illinois jokester. If a joke is a burst, 
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Most Wonderful 


Play 
in a 
Minute 4 


No Lessons— 
No Practice 


Greatest musical 

sensation of theage! 
Never before any- 
thing like it. Every- 
body simply wild 
about this 


20th Century 
Wonder 
No more high 
cost, hard les- 
sons and long 
practice. At 
last a Musi- 
cal Genius 
has invented 
a marvelous 
instrument 
that anyone 
can play who 
can hum a tune. 


This instru- 
ment is 































A , full-sized musical in- 
strument made of solid brass, 
polished and finished like the 
very finest Saxophone. You 
don’t need to know the first 
thing about music. You don’t 
have to practice, nota minute. / 


You Can 
Play It 
Just HUM a tune in it, 
that’s all. And, oh how the 
music rolls out—sweet and 
mellow likethe dreamy Saxo- 
one or loud and clear 
ike trombone or trumpet. 
is seems too to be 
true. But it istrue—any man, woman, boy, 
girl, can play immediately. No lessons, no 
practice—just hum your favorite tune. 


We will send you 

Absolutely FREE 

a phonograph record 

of a beautiful solo played on Mussehl’s Slid 

Trumpet-Sax. You wi ome be amazed at the 

sweet, mellow music prod by this wonderful 
instrument that sounds like a saxophone. 

With the free record we will send you our 
amazing LOW Price Introductory Offer, a price 
so low that anyone can easily afford it. Remem- 
ber—you can play immediately with marvelous 
sweetness—any tune you can hum. 


Send for FREE Phonograph 
Record Today—SURE 


$0°@ Water St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL, 
$00 Water &t., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Gentlemen--Send me the Phonograph Record of 
foie omges = ty gly gee and your 
Low ntroductory . nderstood 
thie request places me under no obligation of any kind. 
Please print or write very plainly. 


$ 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 


FIELD GLASSES 





POSTPAID 


Genuine German War Glasses purchased at exceptionally 
advantageous rates of exchange and manufactured by most 
prominent German optical factories. 

Finest Achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m.m. objective 
Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary adjustment. Built re- 
gardless of cost according to strictest military standards. 
All glasses guaranteed in perfect condition 

Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or money-order 
with guarantee of full cash refund for any glasses returned. 

Order your field glasses today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 
97 N. Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


ry $ 

EARN °*250 to'500 a Month 
Learn Piano Tuning & Repairing 
This Fascina- Wemake youanexpertTun- 
ting Profesor er & Technicianin 12 Weeks 
a es 
in the U. S. They ae do 12 weeks. Private imstrection. 
=e ng only You learn ee ee 
perts in Bi; Positions. 

Our Di ifies You Every- 


eeds and wil! Where. into Business for Yourself. 
ey gon wu 15 Write us today for fascinaring detai 


NoMusicalEducation Needed | Wow to {| Send for 
Make 


| $9.85 


























Formerly of Valparaiso 
NEW $85,000 PLANT & EQUIPMENT ff 


24 Years in Placing Experts 


ARN MONEY 


AT HOME 





to Get inte This Big Pay Class FREE 
Polk Collepect Fiano Tenia 12° | Book 
Month |! 














‘OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. 


No canvass- 





there is no great harm in devoting an 
|inch of space to it, even if it did see 
| the light of day back in Pericles’ ad- 
'ministration. If it is a dud, a dud 
|it was when Noah launched his ark, 
land a dud it will remain forevermore. 
| The amateur jokesmith gambles his 
'two-cent stamp on his offering in the 
same spirit in which a poker player 
| opens on a pair of jacks. If he betters, 
| well and good. If he loses his ante, 
the figures that he got about what was 
| coming, and that there is always a new 
| hand in the works. 

| But the professional hopes to make 
his living at cranking out humorous 
material steadily—-or, at least, to add 
a few extra shekels to his bank ac- 
count. While he is working in his 
grocery store or delicatessen or bank 
or bootlegorium (pardon us if those 
last two terms may seem synonomous) 
he is keeping his weather ear cocked 
for any idle japery likely to come his 





| 
| wrestling with the problem. Eventual- 





ingor soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. | 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The Comer 
Dept. F-461 ie Co. Ohio 


ARD S CRIMINALS 


Official Bulletins FR EE- 


Touring Car 











ial Reward Notices on 
ted men. Photographs, Finger Prints and Descrip- 
as sent out by Police Departments to catch 
escaped criminals. nities exist in the 
wane See profession for men with ambition,“‘pep’’, 
of adventure. We'll also send you i aie 
tion on how ue ean becom: a Finger Prin Expert 
spending a little of your s time at home, 
up on fascinating sub . Write at once! 
UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 40-52 Chicago 














| basic root, but all 


| way. 


Somebody drops in and makes a re- 


|mark to the effect that it js raining 
|eats and dogs outside. 
| fessional is wrapping up his pound of 
| sugar or cashing the check or pouring 
|out an ounce of liquid horseshoes for 


While the pro- 


half a dollar a throw, his mind is 
Iy it assumes some such form as: 

Boston Mother: “How’s the weather 
outside?” 

Boston Child: “Oh, mother, it’s rain- 
ing felines and canines.” 
or 

Prehistoric Mother: 
weather outside?” 

Prehistoric Child: “Oh, mother, it’s 
raining pterodactyls and dinosauri.” 

There is one veteran Bursts and 
Dudsian whom nothing escapes. This 
gentleman lives in a small Indiana 
town. He is, without doubt, the most 
prolific man in his line America ever 
knew. Unless at least three hundred 
jokes arrive from him every week the 
Bursts and Duds department prepares 
to telegraph condolences to the be- 
reaved family. 

This Mr. M., let’s say, has a chat 
with a friend who has just returned 
from a hunt. Bursts and Duds dis- 
covers the fact immediately, for within 
a couple of days there arrives a fat 
envelope filled to the brim with matters 
pertaining to hunting—buck ague, 
guide shot by hunter, guide missed by 
hunter, bear chasing hunter, squirrel- 
mistaken-for-a-bear chasing hunter, 
they’re all there, all with the same 
elaborated differ- 


“How’s’ the 


ently. 

There is also a contributor from 
Florida whom some day I hope to meet 
privately in a dark alley, and me with 
an axe in my hands. I have nothing 
against his output—he manufactures 
a good trade article—but he does in- 
sist on mixing in with his jokes a few 
tantalizing picture postcards showing 
Florida at its loveliest. Also, these ar- 
rive in mid-winter. 

When I have tramped through slush 
to my knees, when I’ve ruined a dozen 
handkerchiefs trying to dam my nose, 
when I’ve damned everything except 
my nose, I always know that some of 
these bathing-girl, breeze-kissed beach 
pictures will be waiting from Mr. R. 
Possibly Mr. R. thinks that sunny 
pestcards put Ye Ed in a sunny frame 
of mind. If Mr. R. will deliver said 
cards personally about the middle of 
some February he will be able to as- 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEELY 


certain accurately Ye Ed’s frame of 
mind. 

Well, I just wrote this thing to show 
the contribs how it feels to be on the 
receiving end of the deluge. They 
probably think they suffer on learni 
that the enclosed does not meet wi 
the immediate requirements of this 
magazine, but— 

Sorry to be leaving you, but one 
hundred and twenty-two stevedores 
have just staggered in under the 
weight of the current receipts. Look 
at um, will ya! It reminds me of the 
story of the two Irishmen who, quaint- 
ly enough, were named Pat and Mike, 
and Pat says— 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be rez. 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


29TH ENG.—Reunion at Washington, D. ¢, 
Feb. 28. Address Frank Dunnington, 489 
Arkansas Ave., N. W., Washington. 

West PornTers—Reunion of graduates and 
former cadets of United States Military Acad 
emy at Kansas City, Mo., Mareh 21. Address 
Col. Lytle Brown, Corps cf Engineers, Ft 
Leavenworth, Kas. 

134TH F. A.—Reunion at Dayton, O., March 
2. Address H. M. Bush, 20 South Third St. 
Columbus, O 

FirtH Div.—Ex-members of this division 
write Frank F. Barth, 2542 East 76th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., for data on proposed reunion. 

BASE HOsPITAL 10—Former members write 
Florence E. Wagner, Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for data on reunion to be 
held in May. 





TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Leo. AYLWARD, Michael J. Perkins Post, 
South Boston, Mass. D. Jan. 28, aged 39, 
Served in U. S. N. R. F. 

Truty Bavers, Indiana (Pa.) Post. D. Jan. 
19, aged 32. Served with 112th Engrs. 

W. T. Carson, Hastings (Neb.) Post. D. 
Feb. 5, aged 57. Captain, M. C., at Camp 
Greene, N. C. 

JoHN S. CUNNEEN, James C. Bilz Post, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. D. Jan. 25, aged 32. Served in 
Navy. 

ArtHur R. GREEN, Moses Taylor, Jr., Post, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. D. Jan. 17. Major in Army. 

OuIverR HALVERSON, Archie Laekshire Post, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. D. Jan. 7, aged 31. 
Served in Army at Camp Custer, Mich. 

ArtHur N. Husparp, Kenmore (O.) Post. 
D. Jan. 31, aged 27. Served with Btty. B, 44th 
Regt., C. A. C. 

Dwicn?r M. KNupson, Archie Lackshire Post, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. D. Jan. 10, aged 2. 
Served in Air Service Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lovis P. Larson, William Krensing Post, 
Browns Valley, Minn. D. of burns, at Minne 


apolis General Hospital, Dec. 29, aged 4. 
Served in A. E. F. 

Aucust E. LeFort, DeWitt Coleman Post, 
Tenafly, N. J. D. Feb. 2, aged 33. Served 
in 3d Div. 


CHARLES W. Masters, Isaac Harrison Lyons 
Post, Verndale, Minn. D. Jan. 28, aged 2%. 
Served with Co. C, 307th F. S. Bn. 

JOHN McDonaup, Parsons (Pa.) Post. D. 
Jan. 17, aged 33. Served in Army. 

Roy D. MeGarraH, Wood River (Ill.) Post. 
D. from motorcycle injuries, Feb. 1, aged 28. 
Served in Navy. 

RAYMOND RUHOFF, Commemorative Post, De- 
phos, O. Killed in explosion, Jan. 15, aged 30. 

Joun Ruorr, Jr., Manhattan Naval Post, 
New York City. D. Jan. 19, at Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Col. Served on U. 
S. S. North Dakota. 

FLoyp L. WaALts, Fallon Post, Baker, Mont. 


D. Jan. 28, aged 38. Served in Aero 
A. E. F. 

Mark WaALrTers, Lawrence Capehart Post, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. at Dawson Springs 
Ky., Jan. 24. 


Harry Woops, Codd-French Post, Colfa% 
Wash. D. Jan. 16, aged 36. Served in Q. M 
Corps, Ft. Wright. 
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SAVE “4 to” 


ON YOUR FURNACE 


}) Get this big book. It’s Free 


: 'A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
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PANTS 


To Match Your 
Coat and Vest 


Mail your vest or sample. 
Upon its receipt, we im- 
mediately send our sam- 
ple and price for your 
approval. If satisfactory, 
forward measurements to us, and we will ship 
gecial made-to-your-measure trousers to you. 
Complete Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 
6 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 


TRY 2 








eaters oye ton, D.C 


13 Snr vcler 


*T'll try anything once,”” you say; Then try the Path- 


finder. 
is 80 g 
describe it in words; you must prove its value to your- 
eeif by reading it week by week. 15 cents fortrial 13 
weeks, Address P: , Dept. 81. Dd. Cc 


This national weekly with 700,000 subscribers 
and so “different” that it is impossible to 








ANT WORK ion! 










Barn $18 to $60 a week retouching 
photos. Men or women. No selling or 
canvassing. We teach you, guarantee 
employment and furnish working out- 
fit free. Limited offer. Write today. 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept. |, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicage 


Secured. T-ade- 

marks and Co;r- 

——— Fights registered. 
EE. STEVENS, Jr E. STEVENS, Jr. fs: Latealthe 11548 US. ay 

LEGIONNAIRE OF MAR 
A rt STEVENS 
£CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
We affer a strictly professional service at moderate fees. Prelimi- 
nary advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. 
se me ie D. C.; 888 Monadnock Bleck, 
Chicago, lll. : Leader Building, ‘Cleveland. 


e954 5 ‘ Suits 


S Avenue, New York Custom Tallers’ 
want agents to sell advertised brands al] wool tail- 
ored to measure suits and overcoats direct to wear- 
er. Lowest prices in America. Sell on sight. No capital 
or experience required. Sig line swatch samples} 
Free. paid daily. Permanent! 
Positions $75 to $100 weekly. Auto Free to -anente: 
Monarch 


MEMORIAL eres 


Architectural Bronze Work—Memorial 
Flag Poles, Arches, etc. 
Write for FREE suggestions. 


The Flour City Ornamental fron Company 


%637-27th Ave. So, Minneapolis, Minn. 







































PATRIOTIC QUIZ NO. 16 


1. What foreign capital is 
named after an American Presi- 
dent? 

2. Who said of the American 
colonists just before the Revolu- 
tion, “They will be lions while we 
are lambs, but if we take the reso- 
lute part, they will undoubtedly 
prove very meek”? 

3. What is a Cajun? 

4. What State has the longest 
official name? 

5. What noted American sol- 
dier now living was in charge of 
Jefferson Davis when the ex-presi- 
dent of the Confederacy was a 
prisoner at Fort Monroe? 

Answers next week. 





ANSWERS TO LAST WEER’S QUIZ 


1. Eleven of the forty-eight States 
are named for persons: New York, for 
the Duke of York (1664) brother of 
Charles II; Pennsylvania, for William 
Penn; Maryland, for Queen Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I; Delaware, for 
Lord De La War, colonial Governor of 
Virginia; Virginia (and so West Vir- 
ginia), for Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen; 
North and South Carolina, for Charles 
II; Georgia, for George II; Louisiana, 
for Louis XIV; Washington, for George 
Washington. The District of Columbia, 
perpetuating the name of Columbus, 
should also be included. Tennessee was 
from 1784 to 1788 called Franklin in 
honor of Benjamin Franklin. The Caro- 
linas are said to have been named origi- 
nally for Charles IX of France, but the 
patent to the land was granted by 
Charles II in 1663. 

2. The words, “I know of ne method 
to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious 
laws so effectual as their strict construc- 
tion,” were used by President Grant in 
his second inaugural address. 

3. “Galvanized soldier” was the term 
applied to Confederate prisoners of war 
who enlisted in the Union army with the 
proviso that they would be sent to do 
duty in the remote western military posts 
which the Northern States were obliged 
to garrison during the Civil War to keep 
the Indians down. 

4. James Abbott McNeil Whistler, 
famous American artist who settled in 
England, was expelled from the United 
States Military Academy at West Point 
in 1854, during his third year as a 
cadet, because his record in all subjects 
but drawing was below the required 
standard. 

5. The words of “Hail, Columbia” 
were written in 1798 by Joseph Hopkin- 
son of Philadelphia, at the request of a 
friend named Fox, a singer and actor, 
who was to have a Fe gl performance 
in the Philadelphia Theater and who, 
fearing a light attendance, reasoned 
that some “patriotic verses to the air of 
the ‘President’s March’” would insure 
a good audience, war between France 
and the United States then being re- 
garded as inevitable. The house was 
crowded in anticipation of the new 
song, and Fox was compelled to sing 
it nine times. 
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And a Post Card Will 

Setar del Gentine Aadiell 
FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL OF THE 
NEW er HEARING AID 


No one, a deaf person, can 
realize the the oftect ~ eafness upon health 
and happiness. The constant strain to 
hear = t toned sounds and conversation 
isaps the vitality and frays the merves 
fand puts the early crowsfeet in the face. 

And now the hardships of deafness 
are utterly unnecessary! 

Radio science has perfected a wonder- 
ful little personal hearing aid—worn 
practically concealed—which immedi-| 
ately restores good hearing, even to the 
= ears. 

This device, called the radio-bu!lt ACOUS- 
TICON, is based upon the same sou 
sending, reproducing and amplifying princi- 
ples of the radio — with the deaf person) 
as his own receiving and sending station. 

Like the radio, the PACC OUSTICON has a 
transmitter and a receiver. So powerful they 
pk up any sou the human ear can hear 

deliver it clearly, distinctly and reso- 
nantly to the impaired auditory nerve. 
FREE 10 Days’ Trial 

The new radio-built ACOUSTICON {fs a 
marvel of comfort. joy to wear and use. 
We are so sure it will delight you, regardless 
lof what other device you are now using, that 
we invite you to try it 10 _ without a 

of No red h. 


tape to throug 
No deposit or payment of any kind. Just ant 






your name. and free trial vogeest 
pation OGRAPH PRODUCTS ORPO- 

: . 1399, 220 + 42nd St. 
New Y } 


The Perfect Hearing Aid 


Hcousticon 


Try it Ten Days FREE 


Sell Foxes 


A permanent lifetime propo- 
sition for youin a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 


Big Pay Jobs for 
Producing Salesmen 


Our men have made from $200 to 
$1,000 a month and more. Our 
national magaz ine. eae pro 
liveleadsf or you. RITE TO 
for Se and our F 
selling outfit of photos and profit charts 








Onn 















































Customers need have no previous fox ex- 
—— or own any land—we ranch foxes 
orthem—they reap the animal increase 
and pelt pow Loe | ielding investment 
for their dollars K,, st income for 
the man = intends to retiee. Scan. 
limited—sell prospects wit or 
Manyselling ee areouaere. 
wholeor time es wove 
get tull particulars. WRITE 1 TODA 


lactis 
3755 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co... NEW YORK 
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ursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


The Lost States 
[Ad in Country Gentleman] 
Price in U. S. A., $9.00; West of 
Rockies, $9.50. 


Demonstrated 


The motoreycle cop at last pulled up 
beside the speeder. 

“I’ve chased you for a mile,” he bel- 
lowed, “‘to tell you that you were going 
sixty an hour.” 

“Gee!” remarked the offender mildly. 
“Bad news sure travels fast, don’t it?” 


Ole Stuff? 


The Norse are self-reliant 
And brave beyond dispute ; 
Most any Norwegian woman 
Can paddle her own Kanute. 
—J. T. D 


Forewarned 


“If T had known what a fool you were 
I would never have married you,” stormed 
Mrs. Knaggs. 

“You might have guessed it, my dear, 
when I proposed to you,” protested her 
spouse mildly. 


The Exclusive Storage Plant 
[Ad in Hutchinson (Kan.) Herald] 


WANTED—Piano for storage. No 
children. 


As Represented 


Si Cornfodder ruefully surveyed the 
wreck of his “brand new” used auto. The 
combined weight of his three-hundred- 
pound wife and their four husky progeny 
had cracked both axles. 

“By  @ ry, Maria,” he 
announced, “I thought that 
salesman feller was joshin’ 
me when he said this thing 
had breaks on all four 
wheels.” 


Desperate Remedy 


The jazzy flapper came 
across her somewhat tamer 
friend made up to beat all 
—well, gehenna. 

“What's the idea of all 
the paint and powder, 
dearie?” she asked. 

“Snf! Snf!” sobbed the 
other. “Archie told me he 
never wanted to see my face 
again.” 


Trade Rivalry 


Mrs. Green: “Ah feels 
po’ly, Ah does. Ah has me 
a stitch in de side an’ a 
wrench in de back. 

Mrs. Wood: “Fo’ de lan’s 
sakes! Does yo’ want a 
tailor or a plumber?” 


‘True Economy 


“So you're buying a 
limousine? But I thought 
you said you were short of 
money.” 

“Oh, this is a saving. You 
see, I’m always misplacing 
my umbrella.” 


According to the Rules 


The Snake: “May I look 
you in the eyes, madame?” 

The Rabbit: “Charmed, 
I’m sure.” 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


Unbidden Guests 


For five blocks an exasperated trolley 
motorman had clanged his bell without 
gaining any attention from the decrepit 
horse and ‘dilapidated driver who were 
jogging along in front of him. 

Tey, you!” he bellowed. “Get off the 
comp’ny tracks!” 

“Wot fer?’ calmly 
pilot. “Ain’t we 
Jumbo.” 


demanded the junk 
comp’ny? Giddap, 


By Proxy 
= suppose,” queried the finicky city 
boarder, “that you hatch all these chickens 
yourself?” 
“Nope,” retorted Farmer Penfield, 
keep Sem to look after them details.” 


A Mathematical Bar 


“Say, old man, do you know of any 
cure for insomnia?” 

“Why, they say that counting up to a 
thousand is a sure remedy.” 

“Dawgone it, that’s what everybody 
tells me. But the baby’s too young to 
count.” 


“we 


Country School Clipping 


[This composition turned in to a teacher by 
a pupil in a rural school has not been altered.| 


CASABIANCA 


A boy was on boat. It was burning and 
there wasn’t no fire engines on it to put 
it out. Boy hollered for his old man to 
tell him to go from there in little boat so 
he kept on yelling but his old man didn’t 
do no talking because he was dead already. 
So the boy stayed and he got burned up 
on boat. Lesson it te aches you is you 
should all the time mind your old man. 
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PEOPLE YOU NEVER MET 


“Come on Marie, bet you a dime I weigh more than you do” 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


At What Hour? 
[Ad in the Birmingham (Ala.) News] 
PUPPIES—Two fox terrier puppies, 1 
male and 1 female; beautifully marked; 
guaranteed singers. 


Fellowship 


“And when you told him I was mar. 
ried,” said the girl who had jilted him, 
“did he seem to be sorry?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied her bosom friend, “he 
said he was very sorry, although he didn’t 
know the man personally.” 


Desirable 


“Sir,” cried the ardent suitor, 
not live without your daughter !” 

“I don’t believe you,” announced her 
cruel father skeptically, “but it won’t do 
any harm to try it.’ 


“I can- 


Strangers 


“Why do you call them ‘Williams’?”’ 
She asked with puzzled look, 

The while he tucked the banknotes 
Into his pocketbook. 


The poet eyed his questioner 
And sadly shook his head. 
“IT do not know them well enough 
To call them ‘Bills’,” he said. 
—E. D. K. 


Supercilious 

Biggins was the proud owner of a new 
flivver, and had invited his friend Spruggy 
to drive downtown with him. On 
crowded street they found just enough 
parking space to accommodate them. 

“Lucky to locate this place,” exulted 
Spruggs. “Another Ford must have just 
pulled out.’ 

“Yes,” acquiesced Biggins loftily; 
“either that or a couple of small cars.” | 


In Case of Emergency 


“Now is there anythin’ else for you to 
day, Mrs. Rumple?’ asked the village 
storekeeper. 
“Lemme see,” meditated 
Mrs. Rumple. “Why, yes, 
I guess you better gimme a) 
two-cent postage stamp— 
there’s no tellin’, I may have! 
to write a letter afore I get! 
to town again.” 


The Fluctuating Market 


The customary benevolent 
old gentleman happened 
along to find a couple of 
small boys engaged in a side- 
walk fight in front of his 
home. 

“Here, here, my little 
men,” he exclaimed. “You 
mustn’t fight. I'll give each 
of you a penny to stop.” 

“Doncha take him up on 
it, Jimmy,” whispered one. 
“Them’s pre-war rates.” 


Getting Serious 


” 








“Look here,” commanded 
the traffic cop, “if you’re 
driver of the car that 
knocked down this old lady, 
you’ re under arrest.” 

“Wot’s the matter?” 
asked the hardened motor 
ist in surprise. “Ain’t it 
all right?” 

“Ob, sure, but you parked 
too long after the accident.” | 


Wall Street Note 


“Whaffo’ yo’ hangs ’roun’ 
de outside of dis bank all de 
time, big boy?” 

“Ah is considerin’ de loan 
of a quartah f'um de presi- 
dent, an’ Ah is waitin’ fer ~ 
him to smile.” 




















